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TO ALL THAT AIDED. 



TOWARDS the hands that stretched out to my hand 
I put these common flowers ; 
One vagrant seller in dense streets I stand 

That every smile empowers 
To offer fresh a gathering of my time ; 

I have no garden rare, 
But pluck the simplest weeds of fashioned rhyme 
For one brief hour's wear. 
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TO M. 

WHOSE-e'er these be, yours are they still 
Who lent them sunshine in their need ; 
And I with feet upon the hill 
Slow-climbing caught the warmth indeed ; 

Though sad seeds of our mutual art 

Bring bitter fruit on many a soil. 
To me the actor's human heart 

Transcends all value of his toil ; 

Where men are malice is ; but now 

I think on you so haply met, 
And vapours wrap from off my brow. 

And I can love men and forget ; 

Our little is so much to us ! 

My little to your hand I give, 
And leave these in contentment thus-* 

Do thou but bless them and they live ! 
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TO THOSE WITHOUT. 

TO you who, while our hearts do wince, rejoice 
These few thin echoes of a still small voice 
I offer wondering ; which of them content you ? — 
Pay up your money, you shall take your choice ! 
We are not all so bad, if none so good ; 
Speak of us as we are ! if we intrude, 

Forget the prevalent message herein sent you 
And think on us as puppets carved of wood ; 

Yet deem not I betray ; I would but chide 
What should be scorned, not cowardly denied ; — 

But why this thing to you, our hearts who see not, 
Who pay to applaud our painted poor outside ? 
Good friends have we with you ; this much to those 
That know us not — ^what farces I disclose 

Are tn^edies strange-faced, burlesques that be not. 
Read, mark, digest, and bear with one that knows ! 
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ON TOUR. 

WHEN a mild March sky was blue, 
And the buds were bursting through, 
And the summer laughed behind the smiling Spring ; 
When the coltsfoot on the banks 
Stood like supers set in ranks, 
And the pairing jackdaws circled on the wing ; 
When the fogs were folded by. 
And long ribbons of clear sky 
Stretched between the close-trimmed roofs of London 
town, 
We took train and steamed away 
With our backs upon the day 
And our faces set to where the sun runs down. 

On the old Great Western track 

With the sleepers running back 
And the cars as smooth as ducklings on a pond, 

'Twixt the scooped-out chalk so bare 

We went screaming through the air 
By the brick-and-biscuit-town and on beyond ; 
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All along upon the right 

Lay the Thames so silver-bright 
With the burnished rooks a-dipping to the stream, 

And a distant fringe of reeds 

Edging Mapledurham meads, 
And the quiet out on Pangboume like a dream. 

With their beer and cheese and bread 

And their handkerchiefs spread red 
Sat the navvies in the cuttings under shade, 

And the teams were in the ploughs, 

And the calves beside the cows, 
And around the folded sheep the young lambs played ; 

Where the rabbits warrened quick, 

Where the primroses lay thick, 
Where the daisies specked the banks with starry blooms. 

We rushed by towards the cool. 

By the moorhen on the pool, 
By the kestrel with the Spring upon her plumes. 

Oh, the smoke is put behind 

With the agents out of mind. 
And the managers who promise and foi^t. 

And the shows that we have seen. 

And the great what-might-have-been, 
And the pals that think on us and we regret ; 
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But the country work's begun, 

And there's study to be done. 
And rehearsals for a week or so are owed, — 

Yet it still must be allowed 

If you're with a jolly crowd 
That it's none so bad being out upon the road- 

Can't you hear the world awake 

With the ousel in the brake. 
And the sunlight calling where the violet grows. 

And the golden celandine 

Setting ditches all ashine. 
And the dafifodillies looking at your toes? 

Where the small ground-ivy sips 

At the dew with purple lips, 
And the mercury is green beneath the thorn. 

And the tit is at a bud. 

And the cows are champing cud, 
And the bumble-bee's a-tuning of his horn ! — 

'Tis a queerish bit of soil 

This old world where many toil. 
And the few who've got the luck contrive to reap ; 

But it isn't all a frost. 

And there's nothing really lost, 
Though a precious lot that's valuable to keep; 
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While the sunlight's on the scene. 

While there's miles of blue and green, 
And the sky is hung as easy as a baize — 

Well, the piece is going strong 

And we*ll carry it along 
Till the curtain ends our comedy of days. 
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SCSNB— 7*ii« Marble Halls. 
Roscius Jones loquitur. 
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GOOD-BYE, old Jack, when I turn my back 
There's a year between at least ; 
Fm writing for digs in all the ' Bigs,' 
And my screw has been increased ; 
A twelve-month take without a break, 
And a crowd the Fates must bless — 
For I'm off on tour with a ooach-and-four 
And a might-have-been marchioness. 

Do you call to mind we were left behind 
When the * ghost ' went lame in Ryde ? 

Oh, they played it hard on the dear old Bard» 
And the ' dibs' were all outside ; 

Bare benches stood in their shameless wood, 
Though the show was starred in the press — 

But the ' oof will pour on a coach-and-four 

m 

And a might-have-been marchioness. 
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Twas a splendid stroke, when the match was ' broke,* 

To &ke up a virtuous rage, 
Which was soon cut short by a cynical court 

On the word of a childlike page ; 
She at once became quite a household name, 

When Society couldn't do less 
Than shut the door to the coach-and-four 

Of a might-have-been marchioness. 

For she's what the pub. -lie purefully dub. 

With a sniffling, snuffling ring, 
* That horrible, bold . . . ' — and the house is sold 

For a look at the ' shameless thing ; ' 
When the evening comes how the gallery drums ! 

What the play's about you guess. 
Till a perfect roar greets the coach-and-four 

And the might-have-been marchioness." {Drinks*"^ 

Jack thinks. 

(There are women as pure as the Koh-i-noor 

Full-gifted with Art's high graces, 
Who walk our ways as in golden days 

Of the feet of the stainless races ; 
But the lack of vice is their sacrifice, 

And they starve in their sweet noblesse. 
And their hearts are sore for the coach-and-four 

And the might-have-been marchioness. 

2 



i8 ART. 

There are men with wives who have built clean lives 

And play^ without reproach, 
Who have toiled in vain for a stagnant gain — 

And now must " support " a coach t 
They have shelved their art and their better part 

To lighten the strain and stress, 
And they find no more than a coach-and-four. 

And a might-have-been marchioness.) 

Roscius Jones loquitur, 

* * Well, old pal, ' chin, chin ! * or else you'll he0xk 

To * shop * about Art, you know ; 
But there isn't a doubt the Bard's played out. 

And * six-parts-a-week's ' no go 1 
Our play's blank rot ; but then what is not ? 

And look at her taste in dress I — 
There's no draw so sure as a coach-and-four 

And a might-have-been marchioness?" 

[Exeunt severalfy. 
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LOTTIE LITTLETON. 

SWEET Lotde Littleton's hair is gold, 
Golden as you can buy ; 
Though she's not so young yet she's not so old^- 
What is her age if the truth were told ? 

We shall know in the by-and-by ; 
Sweet Miss Littleton's mother says flat 
That L.'s seventeen — ^for years she's been that ! — 
And the mother's words are the daughter's redes- 
Is that why Miss Littleton plays the " leads " ? 

Clarence Dumaine is a sensible man, 

Sensible as can be ; 
'Tis many a year since he began 
To see the ** returns " and the ** box-sheet plan," 

And a manager shrewd is he ; 
He knows as much as a man can know 
Of the worth of an artist, the chance of a show, 
And what the strength of a Company needs — 
Yet Lottie Littleton plays the " leads " ! 
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Mrs. Dumaine is an actress good, 

Handsome, and tall, and bright ; 
Not like a doll-thing made of wood. 
But full of the passions of mirth and mood, — 

A being of love and light ; 
Yet Mrs. Dumaine does not appear 
With her glorious motion and voice beU-clear» 
But a laced strut jerks, and a harsh croak pleads — 
And Lottie Littleton plays the *' leads " I 

We shall know in the days of new heaven and earth 

What is meant by a *' huge success," 
Where the laughs come in in ** moments of mirth/' 
What *' a hundred pounds a week *' is worth, 

And the many dark things we guess ; 
We shall know if Rosdus really could act, 
We shall face each figure, and scan each fact, — 
We shall know in the days of discovering deeds 
Why Lottie Littleton plays the " leads ! '' 
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THE LIMELIGHT MAN. 

WOT'S that, Cully, don't want no cheek ? 
Well — who's a-cheekin' you ? 
Did I — well, 'struth, he won't let me speak — 

Did I think red was hltw ? 
Don't know my business — ^ruined the show — 

Well . . . there, I cam't say wot 1 
Did I, or didn't I . . . what . . . and which . . .no! 
Bli me . . . but I did not ! 

Come down and talk to yer there on the stage ! 

This is a treat, there . . . fair ! 
Just 'cos I'm workin' you gets in a rage 

'Cos yer does nothink down there 

' Amlet ? Wot's 'Amlet to lime-light work ? 

Scott, wot's a feller to do 
When 'is pressure's all wrong ? Well, / don't shirk- 

I tell yer it wam't — 'twas blew I 

You do yer 'Amlet and I'll do my light — 

I don't want no answers, straight ; 
If you wos stuck up on a perch for the night 

You'd think it was gettin' late ! 
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Ow — *old yer jaw I I*m sick of yer, there — 

You ain't my manager, — see? 
Don't yer go comin' yer *Amlet-air, 

'Cos it won' do for me 1 

Bin on the booze 1 Well, 'swelp me Bob I 

Nowi ain't that precious nice I 
Don't get much chance for a wet at this job— - 

AinH 'e a bit o' spice I 
Well, I says it agen, wot it seems to me 

I've said quite a 'undred times — 
Where would yer bally old 'Amlet be 

Without any bloomin' limes ? 
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OUR AMATEUR. 

I SIT by myself and wonder 
Is the world as mad as it seems» 
Is the Fabulous Fake one long mistake* 

And our waking a dream of dreams ? 
But, being wise in my generation, 

Say little, and mind my stops, 
For it isn't all gold that glitters, Tm told, 

And it isn't all '* Fizz " that pops. 
• ••••• 

Montgomery Clarence St. Aubyn 

Plantagenet Leveson Brown, 
With priceless links and Atkinson's '* stinks^" 

Came '* lah-dy "-ing down from town ; 
He thought he would be an actor. 

He'd a versatilitee 
Which hadn't been beaten when he was at Eton, 

Nor yet in the A.D.C. 

He really was sorry for us ; 

We knew such a little — ^ah 1 
He would show us the way we ought to j^ay, 

And teach us the real ^x^ma I 
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He'd a wonderful box of " make-up/' 

A wonderful show of ** props," 
His lace was perfection — the whole a selection 

Would see me through countless " shops." 

He didn't think much of Irving, 

And Beerbohm Tree he slew, 
John Hare, he said, he could '* put to bed," 

Willard and Wj^ndham too ; 
When he got his London theatre 

They'd see what it was to act — 
Yet he'd mterlard " gags " into the Bard, 

And his text was never exact. 

He interfered at rehearsal, 

Corrected the veterans all, 
Was never about for a " noise " or a " shout," 

And never observed a " call " ; 
But he'd paid a handsome premium, 

His dresses were Nathan's best, 
And he'd often state ^we'd only wait 

We should see him strut King of the West. 

• ••••• 

Montgomery Clarence St. Aubyn 

Plantagenet Leveson Brown 
Is with us yet — for what he can get — 

And he never talks much of " Town." 
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He asks us for hints on " make-up *' ; 

He knows far more than he knew, 
And it seems to me that between us we 

Have taught him a thing or two. 

• ••••• 

I sit by myself and wonder 

Is the world an entire fraud ? 
Are the Fates a frost, the weird sisters lost, 

And Olympus bought to applaud? 
I know» — and each man knows, — nothing, 

But tell you, to ease your hearts, 
That Montgomery C St. Aubyn he 

Is with us — ^and plays small parts 1 
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THE UNDERSELLER. 

I HAVEN'T the ghost of a talent, nor the half of a 
ghost of good looks ; 
My figure is awkward and angular, sloping, and broad 
in the beam ; 
I'm simply a fool at rehearsal, I never can study from 
books. 
Yet I '* cop " all the notices freely* and where others 
get milk I have cream. 

I don't say I'm engaged at good theatres ; I'm melo- 
dramatic in taste ; 
I dress all the villains " regardless " ; my wigs are 
expensively made ; 
I pad out my chest and my shoulders, I pull myself in 
at the waist ; 

I've a villainous voice cultivated to fit to my scowl i 

superlaid. 

And the men who can act but are ''shopless" look on 
me with envious eyes, 
The men of the time and the talent, the men that have 
worked at their art. 
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Tbey view me with searchings and soreness, they follow 
with sighs and surprise, 
And they wait the unwritten engagement and the 
never-distributed part. 

My name is in bills by the dozen ; I advertise everywhere \. 
Vm always the right side of footlights at any and each 
moHn^e^ 
And if you are struck with amazement and ask how the 
deuce I get there, 
I smile in a leering-like fashion, and wrinkle my smirk 
hps, and say — 

'* In secret and stealthily wriggle your way to a manager's 
room; 
Discover what parts there are going, and your friends, 
who are after them, too ; 
Find out the exact sum they're asking, then your own 
capabilities 'boom,' ' 
And hint you could dress them much better for les& 
than a third of the screw. 



And if you, by the merest of accidents, run a friend's 
character down 
And ruin his chances for ever — that is, if he's playing 
your * line * — 
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*Tis the fortune of war, and be goes to the country, while 
yon stay in town, 
And you rise as he falls ! — and 'tis Fate.** (But diank 

God the award isn't mine !) y 
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THE THEATRICAL MOTHER. 

" ^T THAT'S a theatrical mother ? "—he sighed, 

V V "Ask stage-manager L. ! * 

** "What ? " — ^and the prompter again replied, 

" Ask stage-manager L. 1 " 
*' Is she short, is she tall, is she palei is she red» 
Is she thin, is she stout» is she well or ill-bred ? " — 
** They make 'em of all kinds," the prompter he said, 

'* Ask stage-manager L. 1 " 

** Does she come down to the theatre at nights ? " — 

'* Ask stage-manager L. ! " 
*' Saying she must watch her poor darling's rights." — 

" Ask stage-manager L. 1 " 
<* "When comfort and elbow-room occupy shelves, 
And the Company huddle like underground elves 
Neath the stage, does she want a room 'all to our 
selves'?"— 

*' Ask stage-manager L. ! " 

*< Does she make bubbles about photographs ? *' — 

" Ask sts^e-manager L. 1 " 
" Does she raise fits when another girl laughs ? " 

" Ask stage-manager L. ! " 
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^' Does she get in the men's way and fill up the wings. 
And provide her ' dear baby ' with bouquets and rings. 
And declare she can't think who^s been sending such 
thmgs?"— 

" Ask stage-manager L. I '' 



"** Does she sow mischief in every way ? " — 

*' Ask sts^e-manager L. ! '* 
*^ Stopping at nothing she fancies will pay ? "— 

'* Ask stage-manager L. ! " 
^' How do the managers their feelings smother? 
How does she treat them^ this wonderful mother — 
Does she flatter them one day and 'funk' them 
another ? " — 

** Ask stage-manager L. ! " 



** Does she drive half of the Company mad ? " — 

** Ask stage-manager L. ! " S 

•* When you've done all for her, is it too bad? " — 

*' Ask stage-manager L. I " 
"Just that her darling plays * seconds/ you know. 
Will she ' in front ' crab the most of the show ? — 
Is she the awfiillest thing that you know? "•» 
Ask stage-manager L. I " 



(« 
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*• What can you do if she gets justJ/00 much ? "- 

'* Go to stage-manager L ! 
Think she's a lady, and treat her as such, 
And go to stage«manager L. ! 
If it's quite useless and rudeness obtains. 
If all you get is abuse for your pains, 
To find a back-answer don't worry your brains- 
But ask her to go to L ! " 
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THE STAGE-MANAGER* 

OH, every one has his trials, I know ; but I firmly t 

will engage 
That nobody s trials are equal to those of him who looks 

after the stage ! 
When the property-man's been having his joke; when 

you find the curtain stick 
At the end of a most exciting act where it ought to have 

come down quick ! 
Or else when some one rings it up before you've set the 

scene, 
And shows two sides of Portia's house with the Grand 

Canal between. 
And the Doge's army are recognised by the gallery with 

delight — 
{Alii feelingly.) Tha^s when a sta-age-manager feels all 

right ! 

Then when one day your manager comes in quite a k 

nervous fuss 
To tell you that <xt last he has discovered a ge-ni-Mf , 
Who's made a huge sensation, which your maiiager wants 

to *• boom," ^ 
By playing Macbeth to a crowded house in the •* T. R. 

Back Drawing-Room " ; 
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THE STAGE-MANAGER, 33 

And when he condescends to come one hour before the 

play. 
And yon find he doesn't know a word, and hear him 

blandly say, 
'* I may be a little imperfect now, but you'll find that I'm 

sound at night " — 
(All, rememberingly.) Thafs when a sta-age«manager 

feels all right ! 



When several " supers " want to act, and all of the staff 

have dined, 
And the most important ** property " is the one that you 

cannot find ; 
When a rat's been eating a lady's puff, and she isn't quite 

a lamb. 
And the manager's mad with rage and says he doesn't 

care a bit ; 
And when you're enacting Hamlet and you've music for 

the play, 
And you find the Band insisting on ** Ta^ra-ra-boom- 

de-ay^"* 
And the ghost comes on at a different "cue," and the 

** Limes " refiise to light — 
(Allt soliloquially.) Tliafs when a sta-age-manager feels 

all right ! 

3 
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When somebody's ill and it's touch-and-go to get ** under- 
studies " through. 
And if they go right, that's ** them," you know, and if 

they go wrong, that's ** you " ; \ 

When the comet's sharp and the fiddle flat and the Band 

a source of pain. 
And you think the Conductor's to blame for that — ^you're 

wrong, for that's ** you " again ! 
When you go to take rehearsal which the prompter didn't 

"call"; 
When you're sent ahead by an " early train " which 

doesn't exist at all ; 
When you're blamed for every blessed thing that's out of 

your province quite — 
{Alii with emphatic sympathy.) That*s when a sta-age- 

manager feels all right I 
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. ART AND NATURE. 

THEY talk of sunsets on the Rhine, 
They swear the views are quite divine- 
But their opinion is not mine. 

Who know somewhat of scenery ; 
For we have sunsets stowed away, 
And views you don't get every day, 
The colours our back-cloths display 

Beat all their endless greenery ; 
In painting scenes, I would remark, 

Poor Nature is a dunce, sirs. 
She makes hers light, or grey, or dark, 

But ours are all at once, sirs. 

Our trees continue well in leaf, 
Our com is always in the sheaf, 
And we can set an Indian chief, 

A-hunting in Siberia ; 
Our German cottage in a wood 
Has for a Roman temple stood, 
And papier machi food is good, 

And water makes us cheery-a ; 
Yes, anything that suits our mind 

Is altered in a minute, 
We leave poor Nature far behind, 

She really isn't in it. 
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Our snowstorm's always waiting there 
Although the glass be at •< set Fair," 
And when the country's frozen bare 

Our sun is never shinier ; 
We turn on thunder when we please, 
And half-a-minute after freeze, 
And, oh ! you never noticed seas 

More bluer and less brinier ! 
And when a bit of landscape's done 

We easily renew that, 
A worn-out moon becomes the sun, 

Now Nature cannot do that. 

With us a tropic town in June 
Becomes a mountain in the moon, 
Then, if the Band supplies a tune. 

Can change into Moravia ; 
A lonesome, sandy desert shore 
That was a ball-room just before 
Becomes a British man-of-war, 

H.M.S. The Belgravia; 
There is no doubt at all, youll find. 

When actors once begin it, 
And carpenters have got the mind, 

Poor Nature is not in it. 
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UP TO DATE. 

IF you want to write a song 
That should to music-halls belong, . 
You need have no anxiety about it, 

There's nothing much required 

And one thing alone desired — 
And that is that the gallery shall shout it, 

The music may be «i7, — 

You can stick in what you will 
So the verse has got a little less or more tune,— 

But it's all the best for you 

If it's on one note all through, 
For the one important thing to make a fortune 
Is the chorus which the gallery can shout, 

ISassoon, Pom, pom, pom pom !] 
With the tune that they can whistle easil>^, 
[Pom, pom, pom, pom !] 

And the words that are a-gleaming 

Of all subtle shades of meaning 
Such as — Hi, ta-ra-ra, boom, de hey, de Hi ! 

Tra, la, la ! 
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There's no subject to provide, 

For they all are cut-and-dried, 
Since the wit of music-halls is regulated ; 

You of course will have a wife ^ 

Who is the trouble of your life, 
And one or both will get intoxicated ; 

Then you'll have a friend called Brown 

Who will take you " round the town," 
And lead you into mischief without warning, 

And in the third verse you 

Will meet with men in blue 
Who'll take you up to Bow Street in the morning. 
In the chorus, &c. 



Then between the verses you 

Will show what you can do 
By taking off all actors, stiff or floppy, — 

Though its always best to state 

Before you imitate 
Who the actor is you're just about to copy ! 

And you'll find it of great use 

If you can introduce 
A tune upon the flute or the pic-colo. 

And in luxury you'll live 

If you can only give 
As an extra-double-action whistling solo 
The chorus, &c. 
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Now each actor Pd advise 

To early recognise 
That his art is but a poor deluding folly, 

Let us leave the silly stage 

And educate the Age 
With the songs which cheer the Age's melanch61y I 

Let us all respect ourselves, 

Stick our " Sbakespeares " up on shelves, 
And know that we are all, both great or small, marked 

If we only will be bold 

And do as we are told 
And prove ourselves true metal music-hall-marked 
With the chorus which the gallery can shout, 

[Pom, pom, pom, pom ;] 
With the tone that they can whistle easily 

[Pom, pom, pom, pom.] 

And the words that are a-gleaming 

Of all subtle shades of meaning 
Such as — Hi, ta-ra-ra, boom, de hey, de Hi ! 

Tra, la, la ! 
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ONCE I wrote a funny first-piece. 
Oh ! it was a fiinny first-piece, 
Full of " points " and " situations," 
Full of quaint conceits and humours, 
Quite a comedy of errors. 
And I often saw a button 
Flying like the painted Indian, 
Like the Indian on the war-path ; — 
That is how I saw my button, 
Thus I often paused for laughing 
As I wrote : it was so funny. 
Then I said, '* I will produce it ; " 
So I called a friend together 
And I told him of the writing, 
Of the writing of the first-piece, 
Of the piece that was so funny, 
Then I said : '* I want a theatre, 
Want a leading West-End theatre, 
To produce it in, the first-piece. 
Then I want a man of presence 
In a suit of sable colour, 
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With a shirt-front all resplendent, 

All resplendent with one jewel — 

And the * solitaire * they call it — 

He shall be in front and manage. 

Then I want a man of method 

With a head for business matters ; 

Things to do with adding figures — 

Pounds and shillings and brown pennies 

(* Browns' or * Coppahs ' people call them) ; 

These shall form his calculations ; 

Never mind what his complexion 

Nor his looks, they do not matter. 

He shall have the plans and tickets ; 

He shall sit and take the money. 

Take the golden jingling money. 

Perched behind a little counter 

With a ticket -hole to speak through ; 

He shall be box-office ' keepah ' ; 

Never mind what his complexion 

Nor his looks, they do not matter. 

Then I want two men of valour. 

Men of might and men of muscle. 

To attend at each performance 

And take out all interrupters. 

They are mighty men of valour 

And the people call them ' Chukkahs,' 

That is what the people call them. 
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Men of might and men of muscle. 
Then I want the other people 
Who attend in front ; the people 
Who will take the cloaks and tippets. 
And the tips and other matters. 
And the people who sell programmes, 
Who should sell them all for twopence, 
. But will take a sixpence for them 
And forget to give you fourpence. 
And the people who sell liquids 
When the acts have just been finished 
And the audience is thirsty. 
That is for the front ; I reckon 
We may count on all arrangements 
Being complete there ; now to others. 
Next the actresses and actors 
Who shall come and play the first-piece. 
Who are coming to support me 
When I open at my theatre ; 
Also all the tribes of craftsmen, 

-AUthe'Carpentahs'and'Shiftahs.' > 

All the ' Paintahs,' all the stagemen. 
They shall all assist my first-piece. 
So complete are my arrangements." 
So I took a West-End theatre 
And engaged a man of presence 
Who might stand in front and manage, 



^ 
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With a ** solitaire," they caU it. 

And I found a man of method 

Who might sit and take the money, 

Take the golden jingling money ; 

Never mind what his complexion 

Nor his looks, they do not matter. 

And I took two men of valour, 

Men of might and men of muscle, 

And the people called them '* Chukkahs,'' 

That is what the people called them. 

And I got a host of others 

To attend in front ; and people 

Said '* How good are the arrangements 1 '* 

Then I found that all the actors. 

Actresses, and amateurs too, 

Were most eager to support me. 

Then I got my tribe of craftsmen, 

" Paintahs," *' Carpentahs," and " Shiftahs '* ; 

And I then produced my first-piece. 

And I think I just may mention 

I had got a three-act Drama 

Written by a leading playwright, 

Written just to fill the time up. 

But it was of no importance, 

Not of any great importance ; 

It was just to fill the time up 

As I said before, the drama. 
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But my first-piece was the reason 
Why the people came to see me ; 
For I advertised it widely, 
Advertised it in each corner 
Of the mighty city London ; 
And I said : *' It will be funny, 
You will hurt yourselves with laughter ; 
So they came in crowds to see me, 
Came in crowds upon the first-night. 
Then when all was ready for me, 
All the audience, all the stagemen, 
I produced the funny first-piece. 
But they never moved a muscle, 
Never smiled in happy laughter 
Not in happy rippling " Ha-ha I '* 
(Like the sound of laughing waters. 
Of the laughing table-waters) ; 
But they watched in breathless silence, 
And when I had played the first-piece, 
Thinking that it was a failure. 



Was an utter dire failure, / 

How they shouted and applauded ! 

How they clapped and cheered my acting. 

Cheered my funny, comic acting ; 

For they thought that it was tragic. 

That I was a great tragedian ; 

So they came in crowds to see me. 
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Then I wrote a farce in three acts, 
Wrote a screaming farce in three acts, 
And they came to see me act it ; 
But they never moved a muscle 
Till the farce was done ; then shouted, 
Shouted till the whole proscenium 
Dropped down little bits of plaster ; 
They had never seen such acting. 

• • • • 
Now I am the great tragedian, 
Now and then I put on Shakespeare, 
Some great tragedy from Shakespeare]; 
But they never seem to like it, 

Don't appreciate my Hamlet, 
Do not care for my Othello, 
Criticise my Julius Caesar — 
And declare they cannot stand it ; 
Thoiugh it was a great production 
And a grand impersonation ; 
Still they come to see me act them. 
But when I want something moving. 
Something that will bring the people, 
Make them fall to tears and sobbing, — 
Then I play my funny first-piece, 

Or my screaming fsCrce in three acts. 

• * • • 
And I am a great tragedian. 
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MADELEINE MINE. 

SHE was fairer than roses was Madeleine mine. 
And my love was the passion and pain of a man, 
All so womanly-human I deemed her divine, 

Till the magic was broken and knowledge b^an ; 
She walked, as a goddess along the smooth fields, 

In the wonder and worship and gaze of them all ; 
Oh, 'tis piteous indeed when a deity yields, 
And the stateliest tree has the farthest to fall ! 

There was weeping in Heaven, and silence in Hell, 

When we parted long since for the anger between ; 
E'en the devils below could not triumph to tell 

Of the treachery done to my beautiful queen : 
I hurled the hot words of reproof for the shame 

That had crept like a serpent to poison our love — 
Ah, might weeping have blotted the record of blame 

I had borrowed full tears of the angels above ! 

But our poor benumbed nature is dead to regret 
Where high passions lie bound in a region of frost ; 

And the mockery of helplessness falls on me yet 
As I long for the strength of a love that is lost : 
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One dear woman and I shall meet never on earth, 
If I see her and pass her that will not be she ; 

I shall wait for one man till the time comes to birth, 
Though the ages spread into Eternity ! 

Yes, our years upon earth are but links in a chain 

That is woven from ever to ever and aye ; 
I shall meet her and greet her and love her again 

In revealing that washes remembrance away ; 
I shall meet her and speak with her there, and forget ; 

I shall meet him and speak with him there, then forgive ; 
But for Madeleine mine till the last sun has set 

I am dead— it is after the grave I shall live. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

'HEN a long day's journey's over, 
And I sit at last in clover 
With a steaming chop before me, and some " Guinness * 
of the best, 

I take counsel and consider — 
Do we hang upon a bidder, 
Or is life a something more than "dibs," and death a 
more than rest? 

Then the world — whose folk ignore me — 

Seems upon the board before me, 
And I smile to think on little ways that pleasure little men 

I would rise beyond their bustling. 

Their mean pilfering and hustling — 
Clean may run the words upon the lip, the ink upon the 
pen ! 

One can be so much superior 
When the night is seeming cheerier. 
For long waits at dreary stations and delays upon bad 
lines. 

And philosophy grows splendid 
When the twelve hours' run is ended, 
And the lamp of calm contentment both enlightens and 
refines. 
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When I'm rested in the morning 

I shall love what now I'm scorning, 
I shall be as small as any one, and advertise myself, 

I shall hustle, bustle, worry, 

Show unnecessary hurry, 
And my noblest resolutions will lie dusty on the shelf. 

Yet 'tis very satisfying 

When we feel all good is dying, 
And all bad predominating over all the blooming earth. 

To find comfort in a supper. 

To find soles that fit the upper, 
To find trousers made to nether limbs, and front*teeth 
formed for mirth. 

And we sit on gently dreaming. 

O'er the chop before us steaming. 
How the good is always better when the bad is far 
behind — 

It may be a tara-diddle^ 

But our life's a bally riddle 
With so many partial answers that one isn't hard to find. 
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MANAGER A. AND MANAGER B. 

THERE'S a way for a golden man on earth. 
And a way for a pinchbeck thief, 
A way for sorrow, a way for mirth, 

And a way for gladness with grief; 
These ways were laid when the world began, 

They are firm through the days of rot — 
And Manager A.*s a successful man, 
And Manager B. is not. 

Sage in his days was Manager A., 

Working out those above him — 
(Hated by all when he took pay, 

Now that he pays all love him !) — 
Never forgetting the simple rule 

By which men civilise— 
That the work and the wealth of a single fool 

Are a gift to the doubly wise. 

Slow in his rise was Manager B., 

Sound as a well-built wall ; 
When he attained to a company 

That was approved by all ; 



i 
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Manager B. will keep his word, 

Does what he says hell do — 
Isn't that really a most absurd 

Thing, between me and you ? 

Manager A. thinks small of art. 

Puts on the worst of pieces, 
Melodrama of the donkey-cart, 

Farce of a doubtful species ; 
Waits till the tide is very low, 

Gets all his people cheap. 
Sucks it well out of them into his show, 

T'hen " doesn't think he can keep." 



Manager B. makes friends of his folk. 

Likes them to stay with him. 
Puts on good plays— some think it a juke, 

And others a mere mad whim ; 
Pays fair money for fair work done. 

Promises parts and gives them (!) — 
One of those men whose way is won 

Through the hid good that outlives them. 

Manager A. is well to the fore, 

Whenever the stage is in question, 
With a speech, or a meeting, or paper — no more — 

And he's full of the best suggestion ; 
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His matter is good and his manner is brisk, 
I don't say his words are hollow, 

But he points out the way, minimises the risk. 
And leaves it for others to follow. 

Manager B. does all that he can 

For the art he really does care for, 
But as he is not an advertisement man 

Very few know the why and the wherefore 
His life is a veriest labour of love. 

The judicious enjoy his show — 
Yet A. with ** Sensations'' is up above, 

And B. with the Bard below. 

Manager A. is more than wise, 

Chuckles while poor B. climbs ; 
I don't say A. would indulge in lies, 

But he's rude to the truth sometimes ; 
And I sum all up, and it seems to me. 

Whatever the 'cute may say, 
Though I don't say /would be Manager B., 

I wouldnU be Manager A. 
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RETIRED. 

^HERE'S a company on tour 
That I've travelled with of yore, 
But I'll never see my name upon their playbills any 
more. 
And my card's not in The Stage — 
Though you hunt down every page — 
For I've had a fortune left me at a rather early age ; 
When touring, touring in the old countr^^. 
Touring just the same old way, 

With our baskets and our ** props,'* 
I And our meals on beer and chops, 

And our own ideas about our weekly pay. 

I 

Yes, I stroll across the park. 
And I hear the vagrant lark, 
As he shouts his little heart out underneath the blazing 
! spark ; 

And I would I were as he, 
Just so vagabond and free. 
Telling out my heart in music through the old countree. 
Ay, touring, &c. 
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Though I drive into the town. 
And get " ducks" from every clown, 
While the bankers smile to see me as I spread my 
cheque-book down, 
I was clearer in the cheek 
On a part or two to speak, 
And a grand remuneration of just thirty bob a week ; 
When touring, &c. 

All the girls about the place 
Brighten up to see my face, 
And the way they'll try to " hook " me is a topical 
disgrace ; 
But I cannot ask them all, 
And a figure slim and tall 
And two bonny brown eyes haunt me at each corner ol 
the Hall. 
She's touring, &c. 

All the men in our small nook. 
Though they say how plain I look, 
Still will come and walk my turnips, ask for mounts,^ 
and flog my brook ; 
But there's that they cannot bring, 
Though my old pals know this thing 
Who shared " thirteen-bob "-er diggings, and took turns 
at catering. 
When touring, &c. 
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Oh, the scent of hay is gocxl, 
And the song-birds in the wood 
Make a music under skies that from eternity have stood ; 
But I want the ** cuts " and " slotes," 
And the "battens'* and the " floats," 
And "Beginners, please ! *' and all the band a-scraping 
tuning-notes. 
Of the touring, &c. 

They say it would be shame 
To the honour of the name 
If I left the property and went the journey whence I 
came; 
So I sit with idle hand, 
A proprietor of land. 
And my heart is very sore, though my estate be very 
grand, 
For the touring, &c. 



They may rig me out for balls, 
They may set me making calls, 
Take a house for me in town and spend my cash on 
wine and stalls. 
But they can't take this from me. 
That I toured the old country, 
And once was very happy in a strolling compan^^. 
Touring, touring in the old countr^^. 
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MANAGER A. AND MANAGER B. 

THERE'S a way for a golden man on earth. 
And a way for a pinchbeck thief, 
A way for sorrow, a way for mirth, 

And a way for gladness with grief ; 
These ways were laid when the world began. 

They are firm through the days of rot — 
And Manager A.*s a successful man, 
And Manager B. is not. 

Sage in his days was Manager A. , 

Working out those above him — 
(Hated by all when he took pay, 

Now that he pays all love him !) — 
Never forgetting the simple rule I 

By which men civilise— 
That the work and the wealth of a single fool I 

Are a gift to the doubly wise. ^ 

Slow in his rise was Manager B., 

Sound as a well-built wall ; 
When he attained to a company 

That was approved by all ; 
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Manager B. will keep his word, 

Does what he says he'll do — 
Isn't that really a most absurd 

Thing, between me and you ? 

Manager A. thinks small of art, 

Puts on the worst of pieces, 
Melodrama of the donkey-cart, 

Farce of a doubtful species ; 
Waits till the tide is very low, 

Gets all his people cheap, 
Sucks it well out of them into his show, 

Then " doesn't think he can keep." 

Manager B. makes friends of his folk. 

Likes them to stay with him. 
Puts on good plays— some think it a juke, 

And others a mere mad whim ; 
Pays fair money for fair work done, 

Promises parts and gives them (1) — 
One of those men whose way is won 

Through the hid good that outlives them. 

Manager A. is well to the fore, 
Whenever the stage is in question, 

With a speech, or a meeting, or paper — no more- 
And he's full of the best suggestion ; 
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Touring just the same old way, 

With our baskets and our " props," 
And our meals on beer and chops, 

And our firm ideas about our weekly pay. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE LOW COMEDIAN. 

Manager loquitur, 

WHAT is the matter with Jones to-night ? 
(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
His manner is odd, and his face is white, 
And his words aren't coming exactly right ; 
(How funny the people think him !) 

Hark to the gags he's putting in ! 

(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
He's simply clowning away like sin — 
Is it a wager, or is it gin ? 

(How funny the people think him !) 

Jones is really a great disgrace 

(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
Look at the paint all over the place, 
He's just been ** sloshing " it on to his face ! 
(How funny the people think him !) 
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Listen ! They're in a perfect roar t 

(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
Shouting, and clapping, and wanting more — 
There's a laugh he never has got before I 
(How funny the people think him !) 

Jones must take care — he's on the brink ; 

(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
I'm not a hard man, I say what I think ; 
And one thing I cannot forgive — that's drink ; 

(How funny the people think him I) 

What's that ? a paper !— " Notice," eh? 

(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
" Death of a child — run over to-day — 
Father an actor ? " Get on with the play t 

(How funny the people think him !) 
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TO THOSE WITHIN. 

SISTERS and brothers, what do these gibes prove- 
This little sheaf of barbs for what I love ? 
Will ye deny the prick and turn to rend me ? 
I deem not so, seeing truth is yet above ; 
I smite lies running, for my words are true ; 
They that love lies will hate me — they are few ; 

But they, the many single-minds, befriend me — 
Poor ones and patient, I return to you ! 



Our art is high — her greatness still exalts ; 
But we be men and women, filled of faults ; 

How fare your hearts before ye read, and after ? 
Here are no prurient puritan assaults ; 
These be the probes of Love that searcheth sores ; 
Howe'er the cynic smiles, the gaby roars. 

Though there be naught but mirth behind their 
laughter, 
I know and ye know there lie tears in yours ! 
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*' Dainty'' 4A7 (5i X 5), Uniform, Illustrated^ 
Gilt top^ each Volume 2^. (>d. 

Under this title Messrs, A, D. INNES ^ CO. 
are issuing a series of Volumes in a form at once 
navel and convenient^ aud specially designed to 
deserve their title in every respect 

The series is intended for children — of all ages. 
Each Volume contains numerous IllustraHons, 



"FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN." By 

Mrs. Walford. With Illustrations by T. Pym. 

MUM FIDGETS. By Constance Milman, 

Author of " The Doll Dramas." With Illustrations 
by Edith Ellison. 

MASTER BARTLEMY. By Frances E. 

Crompton, Author of "Friday's Child." With 
Illustrations by T. Pym. 

LILY AND WATER LILY. By Mrs. 
CoMYNs Carr. With Illustrations by Winifred 
Smith. 

A MANNERLESS MONKEY. By Mabel 

Wotton. With Illustrations by Edith Ellison. 

A HIT AND A MISS. By E. Knatchbull 

Hugessen. With Illustrations by L. Leslie 
Brooke. 
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DRAWING ROOM 

PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. a volume. 



Tenner (Amabel). 

HALF'HOUR PLAYS. 

G^ntaining : — 

1. Sninpehtilskiii. 

2. Tommy Trout and the Owl. 

3. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

4. Silverlocks and the Three Bean ; and 

the Snow Queen. 

5. Little Frit. 

MiLMAN (Constance). 

THE DOLL DRAMAS. 

Timed to occupy about an hour. Containing : — 

1. The Dolls' Drama. 

2. A Midsummer Day Dream. 

3. Histress Hary, Quiet Contrary. 

4. The Princess and the Swineherd. 

5. The Lucky Sixpence. 

6. The Revolution in Sugar-Candia. 

Prevost (C. M.). 

TERRA^COTTA PLAYS. 

Each Play occupies from one to two hours. Con- 
taining : — 

1. The Sleeping Beauty. 

2. The White Cat. 

3. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

4. Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 

At 3s. 6d. each. Crown 8vo, cloU^. 



B Y ANTMbNY HOPE, Author of " A Change of Air,-'" 

"Sport Royal," &c. 

Mr. Witt's Widow : A Frivolous Tale* \ 

**■ A brilliant little tale, so clever that we look forward with interest 
to his next." — Times. 

"This lively and piquant story is good reading. "—^'a^rdSsjr 
Review* 

BYCR, COLERIDGE, Author of " Waynflete," &c. 

Amethyst. The Story of a Beauty. 

"A decidedly clever novel."— /"A^ Times. ^ 

*' Extremely amusing, interesting, and brightly written." 

—GnairdiaM* 

BY JC. S. MACQUOID. 

Jack oXanthom. 
Beside the River. 
A Faithftil Lover. 
Too Soon. 

B Y ESME STUART, 

Virginia's Husband. 

" One of the most attractive of Esm^ Stuart's novels."— ^Cdu^Mwyw . 
'* A singularly bright and well*drawn picture of French life." 

— Naiumal Observer, 

BY ROMA WHITE, 

Punchinello's Romance. 

BY E. GERARD Qoini Author of " Reata "). 

The Voice of a Flower. 

** A romantic little story, simply and p^cefuUy told. It is pathetic 
—even tragic ; but there is no straining after effect."— iVMt(9«a/ 
Ohserver, 

** A charming %x,ory. "-^Academy. 
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